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Economics as a science

HE who sets out to reduce to systematic science the principles

H'

underlying the satisfaction of material wants is faced with
special difficulties. He must deal with the activities of human
beings, who believe that they exercise considerable freedom of
choice in their behaviour, who are by no means consistently
selfish, and who can never be fully relied upon to know in which
direction their interest lies. They will seldom permit him to
experiment with their affairs. It is impossible to take specimens
for laboratory study, and if it were so this might produce a
Robinson Crusoe economics of man out of relationship with
society. The governing conditions in every problem are numer-
ous, are often immeasurable, and seldom recur in the same
order or combination. The statistical knowledge which alone
can transform theories that are mere 'empty economic boxes'
into instruments of precision for gauging the forces at work
can be obtained only by a great expenditure of labour on the
part of an army of workers, is often in the possession of persons
who consider its publication to be against their interests, and
when collected frequently has historical value only. Finally,
when the economist is satisfied with his body of laws and turns
them to the solution of present problems, he must not merely
gain the respect of the politician and the legislator, but must
educate a whole population, nay, sometimes a whole set of
nations, to accept his proposals as being in the general interest.
Is it possible to conceive of a science labouring under heavier
handicaps, or one less likely to inspire effective action at the
appropriate time?

The economist has continually to meet the criticism of those
who say, with an early French writer, that he exerts an influence
upon the course of events which is about equal to the influence
of the grammarian upon the development of language. There